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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue hope I expressed in my May and June numbers has 
not been disappointed, and the number of my subscribers, 
growing every week, has enabled me to complete the pro- 
posed experiment with this number, paying all expenses for 
the year 1873, but with no surplus. Yet, although another 
year, in which I shall print twelve numbers, will cost a third 
more, I conclude to go on still, in faith of success. For new 
subscribers come every day, and nearly every subscriber 
becomes a self-constituted agent to send me other subscribers. 
I am encouraged by the fact that my paper has grown thus 
far by its own agency, for there has been no canvassing. It 
is true that seven persons, most of them previously strangers 
to me, have paid for ninety-two sets of MxssENGERs to be 
sent to friends by way of advertisement, in the hope that 
the subscriptions would be renewed another year. On this 
account, therefore, I take the liberty to beg that all who do 
mean to subscribe in January, will immediately let me know, 
sending the advanced pay of one dollar, with the postage — 
twelve cents for American subscribers, twenty-four cents for 
English subscribers. (For a club of English friends of the 
cause have subscribed, and sent me their names and a five 
pound note, to pay for their first year. I will, however, in the 
January number, if not in this, designate some person in 
England, to whom payments may be made and money sent 
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hereafter, as it is so difficult to transmit sums less than five 
pounds across the ocean. The charge to English subscribers 
will be five shillings, including postage.) Isend bills with this 
number to some American subscribers who have not paid for 
the past year, and it may be that in some instances those who 
did not wish to subscribe will receive them — for there have 
been some few MEssENGERs sent back, but with no post-mark 
or other indication by which the persons who returned them 
could be known to me—they will, therefore, pardon the 
seeming intrusion of the bill. 

The matter, during the succeeding year, will include fewer 
general statements, and less defence of the method. My 
purpose in giving the papers read by the young ladies at 
their graduation, is to show the public that trained kinder- 
gartners have definite ideas and well considered methods; 
and to enable parents, in the first place, to discriminate them 
from the many keepers of infant schools who have assumed 
the name of Kindergarten for their own pecuniary advan- 
tage, which they are the more apt to do the less they 
know of the principles of Froebel; and, in the second place, 
to give them confidence in the real kindergartner, and not 
oblige her to force the children to manifestations undesirable, 
because premature. True culture is a growth for a time out 
of sight, striking root. Sometimes immediate effects are 
seen; sometimes they appear slowly. Little children will 
often, at first, do nothing but look on. If they do look on 
with interest, the kindergartner is justified, and will find 
by and by that there will be a sudden outburst of ex- 
pression and work. I was much in a Kindergarten last 
spring, when a bright little boy of four came, very wilful, 
and determined not to do anything. He laid down on a 
bench and gazed on the children at their work and play 
every day for a fortnight, more and more attentive; at the 
end of that time he manifested desire to join the others at 
their work and play, and entered into everything intelligently. 
In the public Kindergarten of Boston, a child of three looked 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
on all the last season, and the judicious teacher allowed it, 
as the child did nothing wrong, and was evidently interested. 
She was satisfied because he was so attentive, and spoke at 
home of what was done. This year he began intelligently 
and industriously doing everything with the others. The 
different classes of children —the predominately perceptive 
and the predominately reflective — will manifest themselves 
differently. The kindergartner must treat each child accord- 
ing to the law of its kind. It is sometimes important not to 
interrupt their inward processes. A kindergartner is not fit 
for her business who does not understand how to discrimin- 
ate the repose of attention and reflection from the passivity 
of indolence and stupidity. In an adequate training school 
the teacher will lead her pupils to read these living pages of 
the book of nature. Training does not consist merely or 
chiefly in learning the processes of art, or the qualities 
of things to be taught; but in analyzing mental processes 
and appreciating mental, moral, and esthetic facts of the 
child’s consciousness. 

Thus, it is a peculiar gift and art to train teachers. Not 
every good practical kindergartner can doit. And, vice versa, 
the Baroness Marenholtz, who is unrivalled in her power of 
training kindergartners, says she could not keep a Kinder- 
garten herself. She knows how childhood should be ad- 
dressed, but in her own case can more readily address the 
adult mind, which demands another kind of illustration. 

Mrs. Kriege gave to but one of all the pupils she has 
taught in this country, a certificate to teach teachers, and that 
was to Miss Garland, who was already matured and cultivated 
in the science of education, and had had long practice in 
teaching young ladies. 

Mrs. Kraus Boelte, who gave to Miss Blow a full certificate 
as kindergartner, after she had studied in her Kindergarten 
a year, receiving all the time private lessons in the theory, 
did not give her, nor did Miss Blow ask a certificate for 
training teachers. Yet Miss Blow was rarely gifted and 
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cultivated. But both felt that study of the living page of 
childhood, in the experience of teaching Kindergarten, was 
a necessary preliminary of the power to communicate the 
science and art to another. 

It may be well for me to add in this place that Mrs. Kriege 
thinks I gave the false impression, in one of my earlier 
MessENGERS, of her idea with respect to the training for 
keeping Kindergartens, merely by saying that her training 
term was only five months. She says it was always six 
months; and I can testify that she always declared it was too 
short a time, especially for such pupils as she generally had, 
who were not sufficiently matured and cultivated, nor 
experienced in menial! and moral analyses, to begin. But 
the six months was a concession to American impatience at a 
moment when it was necessary to make a beginning. Yet 
it may be long enough for such pupils as are well cultivated 
when they enter, and Mrs. Kriege enjoined on Miss Garland 
not to receive into her class any except those who could bear 
examination, and these only on probation for a month. 

It is better for the reform to begin thoroughly, even if the 
Kindergartens are kept back a decade. Indeed, it cannot 
begin otherwise. It will not do for these young prophets to 
run before they are sent, that is, before they are qualified. 
In fact, it is but a delusion and a snare, and forecloses 
opportunity for the true thing. Mrs. Kriege’s rigidity of 
principle on this point sometimes exposed her to the charge 
of being ungenial. 

But I am wandering, perhaps, from the purely business 
character of this notice. I will only add that, henceforth, 
taking for granted that my readers accept Froebel’s art and 
science as the true method of culture, I hope to fill up my pages 
by articles from my own and other abler pens, that shall be 
instructive upon special points to both parents and kinder- 
gartners. Mrs. Kraus Boelte has promised me a history of 
her fifteen years’ experience. I hope also that our own less 
experienced but equally ardent kindergartners will give me 
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their observations, experiments, successes, and failures. For 
much is to be learned from failure as well as success. I trust, 
too, that I shall have communications from mothers’ unions, 
and that many may be formed, even where at present it may 
be impossible to have Kindergartens, for lack of kindergart- 
ners and from other circumstances. In the present number I 
shall give the largest place to Kindergarten Intelligence, 
which has necessarily been meagre in the preceding numbers. 

Finally, to new subscribers in January, I will send, at the 
reduced price of fifty cents, the eight numbers printed in 
1873; which contain some important papers needful for the 
understanding of what comes after them ; and because it is 
satisfactory to have a work from the beginning. 


COMBINED NURSERIES.* 


In reply to Mrs. Whipple’s letter, I will remark that al- 
ready I have expressed the idea that I am more and more 
convinced that the Kindergarten, to be truly in Froebel’s 
spirit and method, must grow out of the thoughtful mother’s 
nursery, rather than out of the school committee rooms, 
where men often forget they are fathers in their ambition for 
municipal office. Such a union as Mrs. Whipple suggests, 
would do much to bring out into conscious action what is 
truly divine in the mother’s instinct, because in such com- 
munication all that is best comes out, and all that is frivolous 
and peculiar is seen to be not the truth. In every neighbor- 
hood there are some mothers especially gifted; and I would 
have sisters as well as mothers come to the meeting and take 
part in these “Combined Nurseries,” for they had better 
be so called to distinguish them from Kindergartens, which 
there is reason to believe would be formed afterwards, where 
the series of blocks, the planes, squares, and triangles, the 









* This article was crowded out of the last number. 
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stick laying, and the Froebel drawing, could be systemati- 
cally attended to by a teacher who is thoroughly instructed 
in the generation of forms, which organizes the understand- 
ing accurately, as well as pleases the fancy. Of all the 
employments for the nursery schools, the sewing and weav- 
ing seem to be most suitable, but even these it is desir- 
able should be done in series. The interlacing of sticks is 
also a very nice employment for little boys. Among the 
Kindergarten materials are slats—but there are little bun- 
ches of thin sticks a quarter of an inch broad, sold for cigar 
lighters, that can be used on the same principle. The ball 
plays, too, are especially good for these “Combined Nurseries,” 
' where physical exercise is made more gentle and healthful by 
aplan. The presiding principle of these nurseries must be to 
make one another happy, and this will ensure sweet little 
courtesies, and check selfishness. Great use might be made 
in these nursery schools of the plays for the Kindergarten, 
by Miss Henrietta Noa, of St. Louis, which may be had of 
N.C. Peabody, 56 Beach Street, Boston. For movement 
play must predominate in these schools, and W. Hailman’s 
“ Kindergarten Culture,” just published, and sold by Steiger, 
for seventy-five cents, would be an excellent manual for the 
mothers who superintend these combined nurseries. This 
work isa valuable addition to Kindergarten literature, but I 
somewhat demur to using the series of six gifts (except the 
first) in homes, because it is very difficult for a mother, with 
all her other cares, to superintend their use with sufficient 
regularity. In these combined nurseries it would be more 
feasible. But I do not decide the question. 


THE KINDERGARTEN: WHAT IS IT? 


A paper read by Miss C. E. DEwING, on occasion of her graduating from Miss 
Garland’s class, May, 1873. 


Ir is not a garden of flowers, in which children spend their 
entire time, although, if possible, there should be one con- 
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nected with it. It is a garden of children, who are treated 
as plants by the kindergartner (child-gardener). 

A professional gardener knows it is necessary to his success 
in perfecting his plants, that he should understand their 
natures, possibilities for beauty and use, and the circum- 
stances of soil and climate necessary or injurious to their fall 
and complete growth. In a similar manner, the child- 
gardener must understand the nature of the child, its original 
endowments and capacities, and seek by natural means and 
proper conditions, according to natural law, its perfect 
development. 

Froebel made the needs of children a study, and discovered 
the means for satisfying them. He learned what those needs 
were through the free manifestations of the natural tenden- 
cies of the child, which are shown in its plays. 

Since development, which is the unconscious aim of this 
spontaneous activity, is the end to be sought in ¢rwe educa- 
tion, Froebel made free self-activity the fundamental principle 
in his method. 

If the harmonious development of the child’s threefold 
nature — physical, mental, and spiritual —is to be attained, 
this activity must be guided and regulated by the use of 
natural means, which are provided in the occupations and 
plays of the Kindergarten. 

The natural, universal “law of contrasts and their con- 
nections” underlies the whole of the Kindergarten system, 
and is applied in her method by the kindergartner, who also 
leads the child to apply it in all his activity, of whatever kind. 

Nature prompts the child to use its hands constantly, in 
order that they may be prepared for work. Instead of 
requiring it to fold its hands, Froebel has fe!lowed nature’s 
suggestion, and associated all instruction with the use of the 
hands, thereby developing their skill, and securing the child’s 
attention. 

Instruction in the Kindergarten begins with the concrete, 
the object which the child can comprehend, and proceeds 
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gradually to the verge of the abstract, thus preparing the 
way for true perceptions; for “there is nothing in the mind 
which has not passed through the senses.” 

After the ball plays, common to the Nursery and Kinder- 
garten, the occupations pass in regular sequence from the 
undivided to the divided solids of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth gifts, and thence, naturally, to the embodied surface of 
solids in a series of planes, presenting five forms,—the whole 
square, divided square, which gives two right angled tri- 
angles, the equilateral, isosceles, and scalene triangles. 

In the “ folding leaf” and “ weaving mat” we find surfaces 
again embodied in different material. 

After the planes come the embodied edges of the cube, or 
straight lines in the wooden staffs; and the wire rings 
embody the circular edge of a section of a sphere and face 
of the cylinder. 

Taking another step toward the abstract, we have the 
pictured line in “drawing.” In “sewing” colored worsteds 
into perforated cards, many of the drawing patterns may be 
repeated. 

In the “peas-work” the little staffs, which represent the 
lines, are connected by means of peas— material points. 
Thus the child is enabled to make the entire contour of an 
object — to see the within and without of it. 

In “ pricking” we observe again the law of progress. Here 
we have the indication of the point which was embodied in 
the ends of a staff and in the peas. 

The impulse toward plastic forming is completely gratified 
in the “modelling with clay.” 

In these practical occupations mathematics have a promi- 
nent place; but the subject is always presented in the 
concrete. 

The child’s natural instincts for forming, building, model- 
ling, and drawing are satisfied, and activity is guided to some 
purpose. An aptitude and love for work are acquired; and 
a knowledge of the elements of art, science, and industry is 
gained. 
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Froebel awakens the inventive faculties of the child by 
giving him this properly prepared material, with which, after 
receiving clear impressions of form, size, color, number, and 
sound, he imitates external objects. The impressions made 
by these objects lead to perceptions of their similarities and 
differences, whence arise conceptions of new forms, which he 
seeks to embody by the “law of opposites.” He is thus 
enabled to express what is in his mind, to combine thinking 
and doing. 

“Singing and movement plays” alternate with the occu- 
pations. The poetical instinct is satisfied by means of little 
songs, which are learned by heart, and the meaning of the 
words understood before they are sung; also, by means of 
stories, which may contain much instruction. 

The “plays” are accompanied by songs, whose meaning is 
suited to the comprehension of the child, and is illustrated 
in the exercises. 

A part of the time is spent in the “care of plants,” 
which the children learn to love. Thus they are brought in 
close contact with nature—God’s interpreter. Before the 
child can comprehend God who is unseen, he can learn of 
Him through His works in nature, and be led, through love 
of nature and friends, to the God of nature and the Giver 
of these friends. 

The faith faculty of the little one must be recognized and 
fostered by the kindergartner, who should herself possess 
childlike faith and trust. The daily prayer, the religious 
songs, and Bible stories should teach of Jesus as the perfect 
child, whose obedience and loveliness the children are to 
make their pattern. 

It is only when a child is associated with others of his own 
age that he truly acts and comes to a knowledge of himself. 

In the Kindergarten, children learn to respect the rights 
of others, and become generous, frank, courteous, orderly, 
and self-forgetful. Virtue and morality are thus learned by 
practice. 
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Hindergarten Futelligence. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MRS. KRIEGE. 
Dated Cassel, October 18th. 


* * * * * * * * * * 
“The second annual convention of the General Educa- 
tional Union (Allgemeine Erziehungs-Verein), met on the 
30th of September, 1873, at Cassel. On the previous even- 
ing we had an informal society meeting of delegates, and on 
the 30th, at ten o’clock, a.m., the meeting was opened by the 
address of the Burgomaster of Cassel, who welcomed the 
assembly. * * * * 

“Then our president, Director Schroeder, gave a short 
explanation of the history and aims of the Union, which 
grew out of the meeting of the Philosophers’ Congress, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1869. He said the war prevented 
the meeting in 1870. In 1871 a constitution was made at 
the meeting in Munich; and in 1872 the first regular con- 
vention took place at Dresden, in the fall; and now this 
second one at Cassel. The aims of the Union comprised 
not only the education to be received in schools, but all 
human education, in family, in school, in professional and 
practical life, from earliest infancy up to full maturity; to 
the whole course of which Froebel’s ideas and principles 
were applicable. The convention was not merely for peda- 
gogues and teachers, and nothing was excluded from dis- 
cussion that bore on human education, considered in the widest 
sense; but all who took a lively interest in this question 
were welcome, especially fathers and mothers. He saidshis 
association had been accused of not being national. He 
answered that it was not anti-national, but international, 
extending its hand abroad for co-operation, to all nations. 

“This speech was followed by the reading of the reports 
of the branch associations. That of Dresden told us that 
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they had created a people’s Kindergarten, a normal school for 
training Kindergarten teachers, and a class for the zeneral 
higher education of girls after they have left school. The 
branch association of Cassel reported two hundred members, 
and told us they had opened a people’s Kindergarten, which 
is attended by fifty-two children, who stay all day, getting a 
noon and an afternoon meal. Their parents, who go out to 
work, pay asmall sum weekly, and take the children home in 
the evening. There are, besides this, two private Kinder- 
gartens in Cassel, the attendance on which has so increased in 
the last two years, that the opening of a third one is contem- 
plated. Cassel also has a training school for kindergartners. 
The Baroness Marenholtz, in commenting on this report, said 
she hoped that by and by the branch associations would all 
unite to found an institution for the thorough education of 
teachers from all nations to the point of ability to conduct 
normal schools in their own countries, in order that in time 
there might be a sufficient number of able kindergartners to 
make Kindergarten recognized as the indispensable first step 
of the public education in all countries. 

“After the reports were read, Dr. Hohlfeld of Dresden, 
made an address on ‘the importance of Froebel for the 
present time.’ 

“He first drew a picture of all that was unsound in the 
present state of society, in the family, in the community, in 
church and state; and dwelt on the necessity of an harmoni- 
ous education of all individuals; and condemned the idea 
and practice of considering the education of women of less 
importance than that of men. He then depicted Froebel’s 
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i! ideas, and what would be the gracious result for society if 


they were carried out fully. He dwelt earnestly on the 
artistic side of the Froebel education, and its bearing on work, 
and on the practical, as well as on the moral and religious 
life. This address will be printed, as it was the unanimous 
wish of all who listened to it; and I may then be able to 
give you a complete idea of it. 
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“Madame Johanna Goldschmidt, of Hamburg, spoke of 
the necessity of training young girls to go into families as 
handmaidens to mothers, and specified the difference of this 
training from that for training kindergartners, but said all 
must be on Froebel’s principles, which were identical for 
nurseries and Kindergartens, with difference of application 
in each. 

“ An address on the ‘Orchestra of the ancient Greeks, and 
the movement plays of Froebel’ was expected from Mr. 
Péesche of Berlin, but sickness prevented him from appearing. 

“Tn the afternoon there was a discussion upon Dr. Hohlfeld’s 
lecture, in which Pastor Steinacher, Baroness Marenholtz, 
Madame Goldschmidt, and Dr. Hohlfeld took part; and 
Pastor Baehring, a pupil of Froebel’s at Keilhau, gave an 
interesting account of the life there, and of Froebel’s first 
educational. attempts. Some remarks of our president, 
Schroeder, on the effects of Froebel’s system on idiotic child- 
ren, were cut short by want of time. 

“The evening was given up to social intercourse and 
informal conversation. 

“The session of October Ist, was occupied by reports of 
associations in sympathy with but not formally united with 
our Union. 

“Mr. Frische gave a report from the association at Bruns- 
wick, which is about to join with us; and Madame de Oppel, 
formerly Miss Jurisch, gave a very interesting account of the 
state of things in Manchester, England, and the opening of 
a people’s Kindergarten there. She described, graphically, 
the change wrought in the children, when the infant school, 
that had existed for a long time, was changed into a Kinder- 
garten according to Froebel’s ideas; and spoke of a gentle- 
man of high standing, who was moved to tears by seeing 
those very children, who formerly were like a herd of savages, 
so happy in their orderly good behavior. 

“Madame de Oppel spoke of the pernicious effects of the 
English custom of offering rewards to children for attending 
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school. She said these rewards were easily earned, as each half 
day was counted a day’s attendance, and she had known cases 
where children had attended four schools at once in order to 
gain these prizes, and go to the tea parties, which also were 
given as one reward, where the children were stuffed to 
repletion ; and where they learned nothing, as only the bright- 
est ones got attention from the teachers, who were more 
intent on their own reputation than on the good of their 
pupils. She said there was good hope that in Manchester, 
where a great many persons of influence — among them some 
members of parliament —are interested in this cause, the 
Kindergarten and normal school in which she teaches will 
be liberally patronized, and do a great deal of good. 

“T made a few remarks on the state of things in Boston 
and New York, but no formal report, as I had done last year 
at Dresden. 

“The Countess Hussenstein, a Hungarian lady, and presi- 
dent of the association at Cassel, gave an account of the 
great interest awakened in Hungary, where ladies of the 
highest rank and character take the lead. 

“Mrs. Goldschmidt, of Hamburg, spoke of the training 
school for family teachers in Hamburg, which is in a flourishing 
condition, now superintended by Professor Wiebe; and of 
the fact that Froebel and Diesterweg had opened the first 
Kindergartens there. 

“Then Director Marquardt, who is secretary of our Union, 
read many letters, among which was one from northern Italy, 
showing that the cause is making progress there. 

“The Baroness Marenholtz then spoke of her sojourn in 
Italy, and what was done at Florence, Rome, and Naples; 
and the Marchesa Guerieri added further particulars. 

“ After the reports were disposed of, Pastor Boehring made 
an address on Religious Education. This highly interesting 
topic had been cautiously approached, for fear that difference 
of views might lead to disharmonies ; but the broad catholic 
spirit in which it was treated gave offence to no one. He 
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said that with a religion which taught that ‘God is love’ it 
was out of place to teach young children denominational 
differences ; and that this was not the mode in the primitive 
church. The Baroness Marenholtz followed him, and said 
the child should first learn of his Creator and Heavenly 
Father through His works; and, at a later stage, through the 
Word of Revelation. But in so limited a space I cannot do 
justice to what was said on this vital topic. 

“On the morning of October 2d, there was read a paper 
on drawing, according to Froebel’s method; and then Miss 
Vorhauer, from Brunswick, spoke of Mrs. Wiseneder’s method 
of teaching music, where theory and practice go hand-in- 
hand, and by means of various instruments and movable 
notes even young children can get clear, conceptions of 
notation, and learn rhythm and harmonies. Without the 
apparatus I could not make this understood. A committee 
was appointed to examine this method, and devise means, if 
it should be approved, of introducing it into Kindergartens. 

“The finance committee then reported ; and, immediately 
after accepting the report, the convention adjourned to meet 
at Brunswick next June. 

“It was as high toned and intellectual an assembly as I 
eversaw. Madame Froebel (Froebel’s widow) was amongst 
us, and received much tender homage, due to the memory of 
her husband. It must have gladdened her heart to see him, 
who in his life-time was so little known and understood, 
appreciated at last. 

“The respect of equality with which the ladies were 
treated, a rare thing in Germany as yet, augurs well for the 
future. 

“The people in Cassel were very hospitable, and attended 
the meetings in great numbers. A large, beautiful hall and 
adjoining rooms had been given for the meetings gratuitously, 
by a reading club. But I will not add to this long report. 

Matitpa H. Kriece.” 
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Tae American Kindergarten Intelligence begins to be 
encouraging. Mrs. Kraus Boelte,in New York, has removed 
her Kindergarten into a beautiful suite of rooms, at No. 7 
Gramercy Park, and set off some of the older members of 
her Kindergarten of last year, as an advanced class, to learn 
to read and write under the teaching of her husband, a 
graduate of the school of Diesterweg, and an adept in its 
object teaching, which is common to Froebel and Pestalozzi 
(being somewhat modified by Froebel, who chooses for 
analysis, objects in relation to each other and to the children). 

The advanced class is taught in a separate room; but both 
classes mingle under Mrs. Kraus in many occupations, and 
all play and sing together. 

Too much gratitude cannot be felt to Miss Haines, who 
last year, at great expense, for which she did not expect 
remuneration, sustained Miss Boelte through the first crucial 
experiment, when comparatively nobody believed, and success 
was still a question. 

Besides the Kindergarten, Miss Boelte had a class of 
mothers all the year, to whom she explained the principles and 
plans of Froebel, both for the Nursery and the Kindergarten. 
The result has been triumphant, and this year children 
enough are offered, willing to pay $100 a year; and a mother’s 
class is again to meet once a week and pay $50. Mrs. Kraus 
also proposes to take a class of teachers to train, for which, 
as may be seen in Miss Haines’ prospectus, $200 is charged 
for each. 

It is not often that a private educator is able to make 
an experiment for the public, such as Miss Haines has 
made in this instance, even if one is enlightened enough to 
feel the faith in ultimate success that she did, from her 
knowledge of the system of Froebel, and of the great gifts 
of Miss Boelte, who had had signal success during fifteen 
years of work in Europe, partly in London and partly in 
Lubec; at the latter place having all the proper conditions 
of success; Of this lady, Miss Haines finds the half had 
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not been told her; and we alike congratulate Mrs. Kraus, the 
dream of whose life has been to introduce Froebel’s art and 
science into America, that she has at last realized her gener- 
ous purpose; and Miss Haines, that her enlightened policy 
has been justified by this success. 

“Great opportunities come but once.” We trust that this 
opportunity of the training school will not be neglected by 
the many young women of New York who desire to lead a 
professional and artistic life. This is an artistic profession of 
the highest order, for human character is the highest 
material, and can only be moulded by the highest moral and 
religious inspiration, added to intellectual art; and since 
to attain this profession is to prepare for motherhood, 
which is the most important human relation, we hope 
the training school will always be full. It cannot be long 
before the public of New York will demand Kinder- 
garten as the basis of the public education, and then 
the demand for teachers will be great. Were the author- 
ities to decree this improvement to-morrow, it would 
be impossible to carry it out on account of the lack of 
teachers, for it is impossible to have Kindergartens without 
trained kindergartners. 

Meanwhile, we rejoice that the private Kindergarten begun 
in 1868, in Boston, by Miss Kriege, as the basis of Madame 
Kriege’s normal school for kindergartners, has not ceased to 
exist, and was carried on by Miss Garland. last year, with 
such effect on children and their parents that this year she has 
more pupils offered than she can take into her small, but very 
pleasant rooms; and she is able to take for her partner Miss 
R. J. Weston, whose thoughtful paper on “Froebel the 
Builder,” in our October number, sufficiently recommends her 
for the place. In consequence of this assistance, she has been 
able to set off a small number from her last year’s Kindergarten 
for an advanced class, who for part of the forenoon continue 
their exercises in the Kindergarten, and part of the time learn 
to read and write. But she does not intend to take any child- 
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ren into this advanced class, except those who have had 
the preliminary Kindergarten culture. There is every reason 
to suppose that by the next year both these classes will have 
so increase], that Mrs. and Miss Kriege may be induced to 
return, and the training class be enlarged to receive more 
than twelve pupils, to which Miss Garland feels obliged to 
limit it while she is alone. In this case we should have a 
normal institute for training, equal to any in the world by the 
quality of its teachers. We do not cease to hope that some 
Bostonian may arise, as wise as Miss Haines, to give an 
adequate pecuniary basis to this institution, which has so 
bravely weathered th» winters of five years, with no capital 
or good conditions, but faith, hope, and the charity of self- 
devoting labor. Either the city, or some private benefactor, 
should endow this school with a house of large rooms and a 
small garden, somewhere at the West End. 

It will soon be necessary to have an enlarged class to. be 
trained for kindergartners; for the Postic KinpERGARTEN 
oF Boston, now in its fourth year, has had a triumphant 
success at last. We noticed its little exhibition in our 
number for August. This year there has been so great a 
pressure for entrance, that the teacher asked her committee 
to pay an assistant, and allow her to enlarge her sittings; 
and when the assistant’s salary was refused, a young lady, 
trained in Miss Garland’s class last year, whose parents are 
not willing that she should leave home to take a Kindergar- 
ten at a distance, volunteered her assistance for a year 
gratuitously, from pure love of the work. We hope, therefore, 
that Miss Viaux will not be obliged to refuse any children of 
the proper age. 

But the mere pressure of new pupils into the public Kin- 
dergarten is not even the highest proof of its success. There 
is a still more striking proof of it in the impression made 
upon the primary teachers who have received into their 
schools, one of them ten, and another seven of the children 
prepared in last year’s Kindergarten. The one said, “If all 
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my children were like these that you have sent me, keeping 
school would be quite another and pleasanter thing ;” and the 
other, a gentleman, who was proffering her some kindness, said, 
“T have vital interest in the Kindergarten, because I want it 
to feed my school, though I began with not believing in it.” 
These testimonies confirm one given by Miss Rowe, a highly 
esteemed primary teacher, who (last spring, when the Kinder- 
garten Association was drafting its petition to Mayor Pierce 
for a Kindergarten at the North End and one at the South 
End, and some one suggested that it would not be granted, 
because the City Board would never vote to pay a teacher 
for every twenty-five children under the legal school age) said, 
“The city would find it a saving of expense. The materials 
cost no more than the books that are destroyed in primary 
school every year; and two years of primary school might 
besaved. Achild of no extraordinary natural gifts, who had 
been to Miss Alma Kriege’s Kindergarten two years, came 
to me at seven, and easily passed through all the three grades 
of the primary school in one year, because all his habits of 
mind were so well formed, and he had been taught both how 
to behave and learn.” Another person remarked on hearing 
this statement, that “Since more than three-quarters of the 
pupils of the public schools leave school at fourteen, it was 
no slight advantage to save two years of the primary school 
time. But this would not be all the advantage of preparing 
the children of the city for primary school in the Kinder- 
garten. They learn their moral responsibility in the Kin- 
dergarten; the age for it being precisely that in which the 
irresponsibility of the infant consciousness comes to a natural 
end, and the fatal moral bent is given, which, if wrong, can 
only be remedied by the most terrible trials of this pro- 
bationary state. The city will save more than the cost of a 
Kindergarten in every ward, by the diminution of the cost of 
jails and reformatory schools.” 

The petition, which was the subject of consideration in 
the meeting where these remarks were made, was kindly 
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received by Mayor Pierce, and submitted to the school 
committee, who in their turn referred it to the sub-committee 
on Kindergartens. They were in favor of its being granted, 
but were obliged to await the confirmatory action of the whole 
Board. But this has not had a quorum since, probably on 
account of the panic in the business world; which affords 
another argument for having on school committees women, 
whose work admits of more regularity, and who therefore 
can better command their time. We had intended to givea 
list of the Kindergartens in the United States, with their 
statistics, and the names of their accredited teachers, but we 
shall have to postpone it for want of room. Meanwhile we 
will complete our account of the public Kindergarten in 
Boston, by inserting the following letter from Mr. Thomas 
Cushing, the senior partner of the well-known school of 
Cushing & Ladd, which has been growing in stature and 
reputation for more than half a century in Boston. He 
visited the Kindergarten at my request, though it was not 
for the first time. But the letter explains itself. 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1873. 

My Dear Miss Peasopy.—I cannot sufficiently thank you 
for having introduced me to so pleasant a field of observation 
and inquiry as is afforded by the Kindergarten system of 
education for very young children. Following your sugges- 
tion, I have spent quite a number of odd half hours, and, to- 
day, the whole morning, in the public Kindergarten in 
Somerset Street. As you may remember that I had formerly 
little or no faith in the system, I thought you might like to 
hear from me, now that I have become a convert to its merits 
when properly carried out. My opposition grew out of 
ignorance of what it really was, and from having seen some 
poor specimens of the instructions given in so-called Kinder- 
gartens, which, I suspect, had little of the system but the 
name. 

In the school in Somerset Street I have witnessed the open- 
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ing devotional exercises and singing, the instruction in 
drawing, music, and the elements of form and color; also the 
cultivation of eye and taste by the working of patterns with 
many colored threads; and of imagination and constructive 
power by the use of blocks of wood ; and have listened to very 
interesting conversations growing out of the various objects 
constructed. I also saw plays ingeniously devised to give 
amusement and mental training together. I should have said, 
@ priori, that it was impossible to bring all these subjects 
successfully before the minds of children from three to five and 
a half years old, not one of whom could read a word; but 
with remarkable tact and ingenuity, the teacher succeeded in 
interesting their little minds, and drawing out and develop- 
ing their ideas, The elements of grammar, also, were taught 
them in the most efficient manner, namely, by correcting 
errors in language before they grow into habits. 

The kind and gentle manner in which the school was 
governed, was something delightful to witness; as well as 
the manifest affection of the children for their teacher, mak- 
ing the little group wear the semblance of a happy family. 

The city is to be congratulated on having commenced this 
experiment under so favorable auspices. As an introduction 
to the present system of primary education, nothing could be 
more useful than a general system of Kindergarten schools, 
It is to be hoped they will be established as fast as suitable 
teachers can be found and educated to take charge of them. 

Very truly your friend, T. CusHINa. 


WE have just at this moment received the prospectus of 
the normal school of Worthington, Ohio, whose principal 
is Mr. John Ogden, long known as one of the most able and 
earnest educators of the West. He proposes that the art 
of kindergartning shall form a part of the curriculum for 
those prepared for it and who wish to study it. They will be 
taught by his wife (also known before her marriage as a very 
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successful teacher in public schools, and an expert in the 
object teaching of Pestalozzi), in whose Kindergarten they 
will observe and practice. 

Mrs. Ogden, previously to her studies last year with Miss 
Garland, had given some years to the study of Kindergarten 
literature, and made experiments on her own children, which 
showed her the need of the more living study of children in 
the Kindergarten. Therefore, at great expense of energy and 
money, she took her children last winter and came to Boston, 
to go through the regular training, and qualify herself — not 
only to keep a Kindergarten, which she has done with suc- 
cess all summer, — but to communicate the art to others, who 
will have in addition, all the advantages of the general 
studies of the normal school, with Mr. Ogden’s lectures on 
mental and moral philosophy to prepare them for appreciat- 
ing this fundamental process. We congratulate our Western 
friends on this opportunity for attaining the art and science of 
Froebel for so much less money than board and tuition must 
needs cost in Boston and New York. Mrs. Ogden, in a 
familiar letter, describing her own Kindergarten, which she 
has written to us, says (and it is a proof of her personal ability 
unconsciously betrayed), “I never saw happier children in 
my life. There is no governing to do, the children seem to 
be good and industrious — spontaneously.” 


Ghe Hursery Department. 


Dear Aunt Lizzy.—We had a beautiful lesson to-day in 
colors. Cousin Gretchen took the basket of colored balls 
and carried it round to all the children, and asked each one 
to take out a red ball, and every one did it without a mistake. 
Then she went round again, and asked each one to take out 
a yellow one. But some of the children made mistakes, and 
took out orange colored ones. She did not seem to mind it 
at first, but when she had done, she asked us all to hold up 
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our balls and see if they were alike; and then we cried out 
that Ben and Geordie had orange colored balls. But cousin 
Gretchen told us not to speak, but let Ben and Geordie 
see if their balls were alike, and they looked and said, Yes; 
and then she told Harry to put his down beside them and see 
if they thought their balls were like his; and when they had 
put it between their balls, they said it looked different, and so 
she told them that they might try again, and see if they could 
pick out yellow balls. She told them that the ones they had 
taken first were orange colored, which was a color between 
yellow and red. She then gave them both pieces of yellow 
glass and of red (oh, such a beautiful carmine), and told them 
to put one on the other and look up at the window through 
them; and when they did they shouted with joy, for it looked 
such a beautiful orange, and she gave us all pieces of red 
and yellow glass to look through, and said that she wanted 
us to know the difference between colors that were made by 
putting together two other colors, and those that could not. 
She said red was a pure color—no other colors made it — 
and so was yellow. They were opposites — contrasts — not 
at all like each other, but the orange was made by putting 
them together; orange was made by connecting or, rather 
combining the two. It was a little like red, and a little like 
yellow; when we put the red glass on top and looked through, 
it was a little more reddish orange, and when we put the 
yellow on the top, it was a little more of a yellowish orange ; 
and these tints were stronger if we took two reds and one 
yellow, or two yellows and one red. She then showed us 
some oranges, and we found some kinds of orange were 
reddish and some yellowish, but none were red or yellow. 
She then handed round the basket again, and we all took out 
orange colored balls. She then asked us to put down on our 
desks the contrasted colors and put the combined one between 
them, and then she said, The contrasted colors are called 
first colors — or primary colors, for primary means first — the 
orange color is called a secondary color. Now, Ben, said 
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she, — is orange secondary or primary? Ben did not answer, 
but Geordie said it was secondary, for it took two colors to 
make it. Tnen she said what is red? and some said primary, 
some said first, and some said pure color, and she said we all 
were right, for primary means first, and a color that was not 
mixed with any other was pure. She then asked what is 
the contrast to red? and they all called out yellow. Is that 
a pure color? she asked, and Harry said, Yes; and so it is 
primary, for no other colors make yellow. Then she told us 
all to put back our reds and yellows into the basket, and 
take our orange colored balls and have a play; and then 
we sat down to sew — and she let us each take a red, and a 
yellow, and an orange colored thread, and sew them into our 
cards, connecting the red and yellow lines that we made by 
an orange colored cross line. Afterwards we had an object 
lesson upon tulips, red, yellow, and orange colored, and she 
said if we took the bulb of a red or yellow tulip and sewed 
orange colored silk through it, there would come out orange 
colored stripes on the tulips. I mean to try if that is so. 


Your affectionate 
Fanny. 


“John Keble published in 1846, his ‘ Lyra Innocentum ; or, 
Thoughts in Verse on Christian Children—their Ways and 
Privileges.’ As the exquisite motto on its title page, ap- 
peared the words: ‘Jesus called a little child unto Him and 
set him in the midst of them.’ Upon the back of that title 
page appeared the familiar quotation from Wordsworth— 

‘OQ, dearest, dearest boy, my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
If I could teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.” 
The book was essentially a mother’s book; it was one 
written about children, not for them. Its merit as a lyrical 
collection, though its success was great, has hardly ever been 
appreciated.”—Every Saturday, May 17, 1873. 
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At 181 E. Long Street, Golumbus, Ohio, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE OHIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Located at Worthington, Ohio (nine miles north of Columbus). 
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“GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY. —No. 1. 


WE speak of the necessity of studying childhood; we call 
children living books of nature, and say that we cannot 
succeed in educating them (which is putting them into a 
harmonious activity of all their powers,) without knowledge, 
such as a musical performer has of his instrument, of these 
“harps of a thousand strings.” 

This fundamental knowledge of children is not chiefly a 
discrimination of their individualities; though observation 
of these will be made by a consummate kindergartener ; it is 
a knowledge of what is universal in children, essential to 
the constitution of human beings. 

Froebel never wrote out, in systematic form, the phsychol- 
ogy which underlies and gives the rational ground to all the 
details of his method. But there are pregnant sentences in 
all his writings, and in his sayings handed down by tradition, 
which give such insights, that it can be divined with some 
completeness. 

We propose to give such glimpses as occur to us from time 
to time — not always in our own words — but as often as we 
can in Froebel’s; and also in the words of other thinkers, 
whose guesses at this kind of truth light up their writings 
on many subjects. 

We must, in the first place, attend to one important fact; 
there is, in the experience of childhood, somewhat pre-exist- 
ent to all impressions made by the universe, and consequently 
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LECTURE I. 
THE KINDERGARTNER. 


WHOEVER proposes to become a kindergartner according 
to the idea of Froebel, must at once dismiss from her mind 
the notion that it requires less ability and culture to edu- 
cate children of three, than those of ten or fifteen years of 
age. It demands more; for, is it not plain that to super- 
intend and guide accurately the formation of the human 
understanding itself, requires a finer ability and a pro- 
founder insight than to listen to recitations from books ever 
so learned and scientific? To form the human understand- 
ing is a work of time, demanding a knowledge of the laws 
of thought, will, and feeling, in their interaction upon the 
threshold of consciousness, which can be acquired only by 
the study of children themselves in their every act of life— 
a study to be pursued in the spirit that reveals what Jesus 
Christ meant, when he said: “ He that receiveth a little 
child in my name, receiveth me, and Him that sent me;” 
“Woe unto him who offends one of these little ones, for 
their spirits behold the face of my Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Not till children who have been themselves educated 
according to Freebel’s principles, grow up, will there be 
found any adult persons who can keep kindergartens with- 
out devoting themselves to a special study of child-nature 
in the spirit of devout humility. For we are all suffering 


the ignorance and injury inevitable from having begun our 
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own lives in the confusions of accidental and disorderly 
impressions, without having had the clue of reason put into 
our hands by that human providence of education, which, to 
be true, must reflect point by point the Divine Providence, 
that according to the revelations of history is educating the 
whole race, and which may find hints for its procedure in 
observing the spontaneous play of children fresh from the 
hands of the Creator. 

The education of children by a genial training of their 
spontaneous playful activities to the production of order 
and beauty within the humble sphere of childish fancy and 
affection, was a fresh idea with Froebel; but, like every 
universal idea, it was not absolutely new in the world. 
Plato says, in his great book on Laws: 

“Play has the mightiest influence on the maintenance 
and non-maintenance of laws; and if children’s plays are 
conducted according to laws and rules, and they always 
- pursue their amusements in conformity with order, while 
finding pleasure therein, it need not be feared that when 
they are grown up they will break laws whose objects are 
more serious.” 

And again, in his Republic, he says: 

“ From their earliest years, the plays of children ought 
to be subject to strict laws. For if their plays, and those 
who mingle with them, are arbitrary and lawless, how can 
they become virtuous men, law-abiding and obedient? Qn 
the contrary, when children are early trained to submit to 
laws in their plays, love for these laws enters into their 
souls with the music accompanying them, and helps their 
development.” 

You will observe Plato’s association of music with the 
laws that are to regulate plaf. Music, with the Greeks, 
had indeed a broader meaning than attaches to the word 
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with us, who confine it to that subtle expression of the 
sense of law and harmony which is made in the element 
of sound, and addressed to the imagination through the 
ear. All knowledge and art inspired by the sacred Nine, 
they named music. Singing was no more music than 
dancing, drawing, the harmonizing of colors, plastic art, 
poetry, and science which is nothing less than thinking 
according to the rhythmic laws of nature. To learn to 
commune with the Muses, daughters of Memory and Jove, 
who were led by the god Apollo, symbolizing the moral 
harmony of the universe, and expressing the mind of the 
Father of gods and men, by oracle, was learning music, or 
how to live divinely; a process which may commence 
before children leave the nursery, if their plays are regu- 
lated according to artistic principles. 

It is common to speak of the Greeks, as if they were of 
exceptional organization. I think their organization was 
only exceptional, because it was more carefully treated in 
infancy than ours is apt to be. I do not believe that in 
Greece, or anywhere in the world, there were ever more 
beautiful little children than there are in America ; and the 
beauty would not be so transient as it unquestionably is 
with us, if truly cultivated persons took our children in 
hand from babyhood for the care of their bodies and minds, 
instead of leaving this work to the most ignorant class of 
the community, such as the general run of the servants who 
have the education of them during their earliest infancy. 
Even many parents who take care of their own children 
do not make it an object to study physiology or psychology, 
and seem to think that there is nothing in little children 
which requires special study, except indeed at the very 
first, when the child is put into the mother’s arms more 
helpless than the lowest form of animal life; (for the very 
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insect is endowed by nature, a¢ the child is not, with enough 
absolute knowledge—we call it instinct—to fulfil its smal] 
circle of relations without help of its parents). It seems 
mysterious, at first sight, that the child, whose duty and 
whose destiny it is to have dominion over nature, should 
be endowed least of all creatures with any absolute know- 
ledge of it. But the mystery is solved when we consider 
that the happiness which is distinctively human, is only to 
be found in the discovery and enjoyment of ever-widening 
relations to our kind, with the fulfilment of the duties 
belonging to them. It is the absolute helplessness of the 
human infant which challenges the maternal instinct to 
rush to his rescue, lest he should die at once. And to con- 
tinue to study his manifestations of pleasure and discontent 
with obedient respectfulness, is the perfection of the mater- 
nal nursing. But when the child has got on so far as to 
know the simplest uses of its own body, and especially 
after it has learnt enough words to express its simplest 
wants and sensations, even parents seem to think it can get 
on by itself, so that children from about two to five years 
of age are left to self-education, as it were; this virtual 
abandonment being crossed by a capricious and arbitrary 
handling of them—mind and body—on the part of those 
around them, which is even worse than the neglect; for 
when are children more unable, than between three and 
five years old, to guide their own thoughts and action ? 
How would a garden of flowers fare, to be planted, and 
then left to grow with so little scientific care taken by the 
gardener, as is bestowed upon children between one and five 
years old? 

Freebel, in the very word kindergarten, proclaimed that 
gospel for children which holds within it the promise of the 
coming of the kingdom, in which God’s will is to be done 
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on earth as it is in heaven—a consummation which we 
daily pray for with our lips, but do not do the first thing 
to bring about, by educating our children in the way of 
order, which is no less earth’s than “ heaven’s first law,” 
- and makes earth heaven so far as it is fulfilled. 

A kindergarten means a guarded company of children, 
who are to be treated as a gardener treats his plants ; that is, 
in the first place, studied to see what they are, and what 
conditions they require for the fullest and most beautiful 
growth ; in the second place, put into or supplied with these 
conditions, with as little handling of their individuality as 
possible, but with an unceasing genial and provident care 
to remove all obstructions, and favor all the circumstances 
of growth. It is because they are living organisms that 
they are to be cultivated—not drilled (which is a process 
only appropriate to insensate stone). 

I think there is perhaps no better way of making ap- 
parent what this kindergartning is, which makes such an 
importunate demand on your consideration, than to tell you 
how the idea germinated and grew in the mind of Freebel 
himself; for thus we shall see that it would be unreasonable 
to expect that it could be improvised by every teacher ; but 
that here, as elsewhere in human life, God has sent into the 
world a gifted person to guide his fellows, according to the 
law enunciated by St. James: “One man dies, and other 
men enter into the fruits of his labors.” 

We have the materials of this history on Froebel’s own 
authority, in an autobiographical letter that he wrote to the 
Duke of Meiningen, whose interest in him was excited by 
an incident so characteristic of Frcebel, that I will relate it. 
Having heard of a cruel and stupid opposition made to the 
ardent educator by the unthinking officials of a region 
where he was making a martyr of himself, the duke made 
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inquiries, which resulted in his offering him the situation 
of head-tutor to his only son. But Froebel astonished him 
with a refusal of the place, sending the duke word that it 
would be impossible to educate, in a perfect manner, a child 
so isolated by conventional rank and circumstances that 
he must inevitably conceive himself to be intrinsically 
superior to other children. The duke was so much struck 
that a poor man, struggling with every difficulty, should 
refuse one of the highest posts in a royal household, with 
all its emoluments, from a purely conscientious scruple of 
this kind, that his curiosity was piqued. He sent for 
Freebel, and they had a conversation upon the principles 
and spirit of a truly human education, by which Froebel 
convinced him that a noble moral development was indis- 
pensable to a truly intellectual one, so that the duke was 
actually pursuaded to send his son as an equal with other 
boys to a neighboring school. One day, some little time 
after, the boy came home roaring, on account of a beating 
he had received from one of his playmates. The duke, in 
a transport of rage, asked the name of the offender, and 
said that he should be immediately expelled from the 
school. Then was Freebel’s advice justified. The young 
prince dried his tears, refused to tell the boy’s name, and 
declared that “the beating was all fair!” It is quite con- 
sistent with these facts, that the duke should ask Freebel 
how his idea grew in his mind. Freebel’s answer is still 
extant. I have not been able to get the original text, but 
I can give you the substance of it, as it was given to me. 
Friedrich Froebel was the son of a laborious pastor of 
seven villages in Thuringia. He lost his mother before his 
remembrance, and fell into the eare of hard-worked 
domestic servants, with no light upon his infant life except 
what came from the love and sympathy of two older 
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brothers, who cherished him when they were at home from 
boarding-school. The parsonage was in the shadow of the 
church, and into it no ray of sunshine ever came; and the 
child was kept drearily in the house. He tells of seeing 
workmen building a part of the church that had become 
dilapidated, and how he longed to imitate them ; and traces 
to this desire of employing the time that hung so heavily 
on his hands, his discovery of the building instinct, so uni- 
versal in childhood, and which he thought should always 
have simple materials afforded it with which to express 
itself. At last his father married again, and at first the 
stepmother petted the young child of her husband, and 
awakened in him a hope of a satisfying love, which he 
reciprocated with all the energies of his long-starved heart. 
But when the merely instinctive woman had a child of her 
own, a certain jealousy arose in her, and she repulsed poor 
little Friedrich, and “no longer”—as he pathetically 
remarks—“ called him thou,” which is an endearing ex- 
pression in German, but he (er), which has a rough associa- 
tion. It is plain that the child was endowed with an 
immense sensibility to, or more than ordinary presentiment 
of, the Divine Order of Nature, and with the extreme 
tendency to reflection always involved in this gift. As he 
was so poorly developed physically, he became in his joyless 
early life perhaps morbidly nervous. Disappointed in his 
timid efforts to please, all the sweet bells of his nature were 
jangled, and he was miserable—he knew not why. He 
says he always found himself doing the wrong thing—the 
too much, or the too littlh—and was complained of to his 
father, who treated him as a naughty boy. But sometimes 
the pastor took him out of his stepmother’s way, to ac- 
company himself in his parochial visits, in which Freebel 
says he seemed continually to be settling family quarrels. 
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This made on the child’s mind an impression of things 
that was rather ludicrously expressed, when he one day 
asked of his oldest brother, who happened to come home 
from boarding school, why it was that God had not made 
people all men, or all women, so that there should not be 
so much quarrelling in the world. In order to divert him 
from such premature considerations of social questions, the 
posed elder brother undertook to teach him botany accord- 
ing to the sexual system, revealing to him-the law of 
contrasts conciliated with each other for the production of 
harmony and beauty. The child was delighted with what 
he was shown; but still his exceptionally moral genius 
importunately asked, why may not human differences be 
thus harmonized, to produce happiness and goodness? 
The presentiment of the great truth which was felt in his 

heart, though not yet caught by his mind, was signalized by | 
another anecdote that he tells of himself. There was a 
rumor among the peasants of North. Germany (it was about 
the year 1792) that the world was coming to an end; but 
Froebel declares that he could not make himself feel 
alarmed. He says he was sure it could not be true, 
because the will of God had not yet been brought about in 
human life. This extraordinary reflection of a child of ten 
years old was preceded, probably, by a happy change that 
came over him in consequence of the visit of his maternal 
uncle to his father’s house; who, seeing that the child was 
not happy, invited him to go home with him to live with 
his grandmother. His uncle’s house was bright and sunny, 
and he was received by his grandmother with joy and 
tenderness. Immediately the freedom of the fields was 
given him, provided only that he should come home 
punctually to the meals. He soon became so healthy and 
happy, that his uncle put him into a day-school in the 
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neighborhood, to the child’s great delight. The school was 
opened, the first day he went to it, with a little sermon of 
the master’s upon the text: “Seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added unto you.” It must have been a wise and good 
discourse, for it left a life-long impression upon the mind 
of the little Froebel. There was a law then, for human 
beings as well as for plants ; human beings might consciously 
realize in happiness and virtue, the harmony and beauty 
unconsciously manifested by the vegetable world. For God 
was the Ever-present Friend and Lawgiver! He tells the 
duke how happy he felt himself in his new circumstances 
and opportunities, and blessed with this inspiring faith. 
After school, he went out to play with his schoolmates ; but, 
alas! poor starveling of nature as he was, he found he 
could not play with his athletic companions, and had to sit 
on one side and look on; and then and there he distinctly 
came to a conclusion, which is a first principle of the 
kindergarten, that every child should have free exercise of 
his limbs in play, in order to get entire command of all the 
physical strength and agility they are capable of. 

After a few years of this happy home and school life, 
which he continually reflected upon in contrast with what 
he had suffered for so many years, the good grandmother 
died, and he was sent back to his stepmother. The question 
now came up, whether he should study for the university, 
where his brothers had gone; but the stepmother, in the 
interest of her younger child, opposed his father’s spending 
the money, and he went to a farmer to learn practical 
agriculture. But he was physically so incompetent to the 
labor of a farm life, that it did not pay; and being sent 
home by the farmer, he was finally apprenticed to a forester, 
where he found genial occupation in wood-lore, and in 
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studying geometry for the purpose of surveying. Here he 
became a thorough and ardent mathematician. But his 
friend the forester died, or was removed, which brought 
this occupation to a premature close. At that moment, 
however, a maternal relation died, and left him a little 
money, so that he went to the University of Jena, where he 
devoted himself principally to the physical sciences ; and by 
and by we find him curator of the Mineralogical Museum 
of Berlin. Here he made a great impression on the mind 
of a young lady who frequented the museum, by the 
“sermons” that he found “in stones,” for he read them 
out to her, showing that in inorganic nature, so called, 
could be traced not only laws of decay, that threw into 
stronger light those laws of life that he had learned to see 
in vegetation, but those of crystallization. Everywhere he 
read God’s revelation of the processes of life and death, 
which also make human development and happiness, or its 
deterioration and misery. 

The trumpet call of patriotism, to rescue Germany from 
French despotism, made by the good queen Louise of 
Prussia, called -him from these peaceful studies to partake 
in the great national act of delivering his country ; and he 
obeyed it by volunteering his service. Though his regi- 
ment was never called into battle, he always rejoiced in the 
effects upon himself of learuing the military drill, as well 
as in the life-long friendships he made in camp. After 
the war was over, a legacy received at the death of his 
uncle Hoffman gave him the means to enter an architect’s 
office, to which he had a great attraction. He was boarding 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Middendorf and other of 
his late military friends were boarding, who had just 
engaged themselves as teachers in the city, waiting to 
perfect this arrangement. It was a moment when there 
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was a great uprising of education in Germany, and that 
system was beginning to germinate, which has turned out 
to make Prussia the effective power in Europe that she has 
lately proved herself to be; and whose first principle is, 
that the primary is the most important stage of education. 
In connection with this general movement, there was about 
to be established a new school in Frankfort; and Griner, 
its principal, who was one of the boarders, talked over with 
Freebel and the others the new plan. Whatever Freebel 
said was so striking and vital, that Griiner at last ex- 
claimed: “Plainly this is your vocation! Give up the 
architecture, and come in with us, and help to build men.” 
Strange to say, though Freebel had all his life been medi- 
tating upon the secret of human education, this was the 
first time it occurred to him to make it his own business. 
The more he thought of Griiner’s suggestion, the more he 
liked it; and the issue was, that he took one of the younger 
classes in the new school. Immediately afterwards he 
wrote to his brother that at last he had found his element— 
he “felt like a bird in air, a fish in water.” But the 
teachers were hampered in their action by the proprietors 
of the school; and after a season Griiner said to Freebel, 
“you should lead; not be led. I release you from your 
engagement. Set up independently, and carry out your 
own ideas unhindered.” 

When his purpose of leaving was known, one of the 
parents who patronized the school, gave him his two sons to 
educate, just as he should think best; and because he now 
heard of Pestalozzi, he took them to Yverdun, where he 
remained as pupil with them, for a season. But he was 
not quite satisfied with Pestalozzi’s methods. He saw there 
was a process to be attended to, anterior to the observation 
of objects; namely, to employ and discipline the activity 
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of children yet too young to attend except to what they are 
themselves doing. Education was to begin, as he saw, in 
doing, and thence proceed to knowing. In returning from 
Yverdun, his elder brother, and his younger brother’s 
widow, offered him their children to add to the two young 
Frankforters; and the widow offered, besides, a small 
house that she owned in Keilhau, if he would fit it up. 
He and Middendorf and another friend united together and 
accepted this offer ; and, with their own hands repaired the 
house, living in the outbuildings meanwhile and subsisting 
on rations most carefully economized. They then, for one 
thing, went to work on the land, which they taught the 
children to cultivate, and deduced their lessons out of the 
objects into which they were putting their life and labor. 
To these six children three cultivated men devoted them- 
selves; and Freebel also wrote to the lady that used to study 
with him in the Mineralogical Museum of Berlin, and she 
took her fortune, and left her rank, to help the poor school- 
master in his life work, as the most devoted of wives. 
Working on the land was not all that they did. They 
began with it, because the children of the city had been 
rather starved of the gratification of that instinct to work 
in the earth, which very soon appears in all children— 
though, as Freebel says, it will die out by being left un- 
cultivated. He found that his pupils had been already 
injured by their artificial city life, and in many ways they 
had things to unlearn. It was not a perfectly easy thing 
to determine how much liberty to give to individual 
tendencies that had been exaggerated by the reactions of 
disorder, or of an artificial order. Frcebel thought the 
educator should give full play to all that is universal in 
human nature without pampering human idiosyncrasy, to 
do which was the vicious point of Rousseau’s system that 
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Freebel has happily avoided. It was natural that he should 
first bring before his pupils the processes of vegetable 
growth, because it was in observing them that he had him- 
self first-found the laws of God. But he was older than 
any child in the kindergarten when he learned that lesson. 
Observation of anything outward is not the first thing in 
human development, but exertion of powers from within, 
which provokes the reaction of the outward and makes it 
known. 

I cannot follow out, in this introductory lecture, all his 
studies of the nature of man in these children, and all his 
experiments of cultivation. But I hope to do so in those 
which follow. The school founded in Keillfau exists to 
this day ; but Freebel ever found himself going back till at 
last he came to the infant in the mother’s arms. Then he 
went into the huts of the peasantry to observe the mother’s 
instinctive ways, reason upon them, purify ‘them of her 
individual caprices and selfishness, and eliminate every- 
thing inconsistent with the divine idea and method of pro- 
cedure, indicated by the instinct to the intelligence. He 
did not confine himself to Keilhau, where Middendorf 
steadily lived, though always keeping in relation with it; 
but went at times to other places, and once, for a year or 
two, left all, to go to the University of Gottingen to study 
philology. There he made himself acquainted with Greek, 
Latin and Sanskrit, studying out those laws of mind ex- 
emplified in the formation and decay of languages. For it 
was the secret of a perfect development that he sought, and 
how to keep his pupils at the height they “ were competent 
to gain.” After half a century of the study of childhood 
in the living subject, and elaboration of the means of dis- 
cipline, he settled in his old age into the conviction, that the 
most important period of human education was before the 
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child was seven years old. And his last years were spent 
in preparing teachers for kindergartens at Rudolstadt and 
at Hamburg—which he did by teaching before them as 
well as by lecturing to them. Now it is what he discovered 
and elaborated, and has left, not in logical formulas, 
though he has certainly stated principles in words and 
embodied them in songs, but in processes of work and 
play, that is to be taught in our training schools. It took 
a Newton to discover gravitation and other principles of 
nature, but men without genius can comprehend and apply 
these principles, which they could not, like him, discover. 
So it took a Froebel’s genius to discover the first principles 
of education, and his sensibility to apply them without 
mistake; but intelligent and heartful young women can 
learn them and apply them, if—and only if—they will 
study devoutly and faithfully what he has taught; and in 
doing so they will find themselves—noé becoming artificial, 
but more profoundly natural than ever ; for the true educa- 
tional process is but the mother’s instinct and method, 
clearly understood in all its bearings, and acted out. To 
be a kindergartner is the perfect development of womanli- 
ness—a working with God at the very fountain of artistic 
and intellectual power and moral character. It is there- 
fore the highest finish that can be given to a woman’s 
education, to be educated for a kindergartner; and it is 
from the most advanced classes of high and normal schools, 
public and private, that the pupils of our training schools 
should come, and from the most refined circles of private 
life—remembering that these are not identical with wealthy 
and fashionable ones, for in the latter we often find the 
vulgar and coarse. The refinement of feeling and thought 
which is always attended with gentle and courteous man- 
ners is a religious quality, that not seldom glorifies humble 
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homes whose inmates escape the sometimes hardening effect 
of poverty by “seeing Him who is invisible,” while those 
“the imagination of whose hearts are evil continually,” and 
even the merely frivolous, betray that they have “ faculties 
that they have never used” though they dwell in palaces. 

Ever since the normal teaching of kindergartners was 
begun in America, in 1868, letters have been received from 
teachers, already at work in the old routine of primary in- 
struction, asking for knowledge of the plays and occupa- 
tions invented by Freebel ; in order that, by means of them, 
they may give such prestige to their infant schools as the 
name of kindergarten may. But this superficial, inappre- 
ciative use of Frcebel’s processes, is as fatal to his reform as 
was judaising to the primitive Christian Church. Freebel’s 
method is a radical change of direction. It changes the 
educator’s point of view. Instead of looking down upon 
the child, the kindergartner must clear her mind of all 
foregone arbitrary conclusions, and humbly look up to the 
innocent soul, which in its turn sees nothing but the face 
of the Father in heaven—(for thus Christ explains child- 
ren’s being “of the kingdom of heaven.”) This is difficult 
for her to do, because—not seldom—a shadow has fallen on 
the original innocence of the children confided to her care, 
from those human beings in relation to them, who have 
not done for them what every human being needs by 
reason of the essential dependence of individuals upon their 
race. 

The child is doubtless an embryo angel; but no less 
certainly a possible devil. If the immortal will, impas- 
sioned by the heart, which never rests permanently satisfied 
till the mind recognizes God, be puzzled, it may be turned 
in a wrong direction by what it meets, and then the mani- 
festation will be ugly and more or less hateful. Evil is the 
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inevitable effect of an ignorant, disorderly action of the 
will; of its not adopting the laws of order, by which God 
creates the universe, and of which the universe is the un- 
conscious exponent. But knowledge of the laws of order 
must come to guide the will, from outside the child’s 
conscious individuality, through the human providence of 
education, in which the heavenly Father veils His infinite 
power, in order that the child may be free to make the 
choice of good, that shall lift him from the state of merely 
instinctive being, into that union of Love and Thought, 
which characterizes a spirit creative, i. e., causing effects. 

Perhaps you will say that if human influence must 
embody Divine Providence, in order to educate, then 
children never will be educated. Well! Except in one 
instance I admit that children never have been educated 
up to the ideal standard. But the one instance of the 
perfectly Divine Son of the perfectly holy Mother; and the 
partial successes of such fitful good education as history 
and tradition report, forbid us to despair of making human 
education a worthy image of Divine Providence. To 
despair of this is want of the proper action of human. free 
will, Faith. 

The first qualification of the true kindergartner then, is 
Faith, which can be based only on the abiding conviction 
that God is with us “to will and to do,” if we will only 
have the courage to take for granted that if we are willing, 
‘He will make of us divine guides to others. .That He is 
calling them to be so, whoever feels a strong love of 
children, sympathy with their life, and sensibility to their 
beauty, may have a reasonable assurance ; and that such as 
shall faithfully qualify themselves for the work will not 
fail of the divine help. But observe my proviso. Their 
love must not be a passing emotion, grounded on ,the 
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children’s superficial beauty. It must be a love that 
involves patience, that can stand the manifestation of ugly 
temper, and perverse will, and never lose sight of the 
embryo angel that wears for the moment the devilish mask. 
In children, evil is actual, but always superficial and 
temporary, if the educator does not become party to it by 
losing her own temper and idea. Also she must have 
resources by means of a cultivated understanding and 
imagination, to command the child’s imagination and 
heart. 

It may be said that everybody cannot have, at. will, 
imagination and culture. This is true; but such persons 
should not undertake to keep a kindergarten. Let them 
do something else; keep shop, cultivate vegetables, work 
the sewing machine; even keep those schools for older 
children, in which books are the main teachers. There are 
muliitudes of things to be done; the greatest variety of 
functions to be performed in human life. But of all things 
to do, the cultivation of human beings at that period of 
life when they are utterly at the mercy of those who teach 
them, is the most sacred. Why rush into that, impelled 
by any motive below the highest ? 

On the other hand, I do not wish to produce any artifi- 
cial sentimentality on this subject. It is my belief that the 
average woman is sufficiently gifted by nature to make a 
good kindergartner, if she will give her nature fair play, 
by cultivating religious and moral sentiment ; and will take 
pains to develop her intellect by the study of nature’s laws 
in at least one department of science—that of vegetable 
physiology for instance, the materials of which are every- 
where. One who could not be educated to become a kinder- 
gartner, should never dare to become a mother; for she 
would not know even how to choose the assistance necessary 
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to her for the work that ought to be done for every child 
by somebody. While I would discourage, and if possible 
effectually frighten every one from professing kindergarten- 
ing who is morally disqualified by sordid aims, or by 
making it a means to another end than itself, I welcome 
the young and ardent to this beautiful womanly work, 
which, to do well, requires of them to do the very best 
thing for their own intellect and heart, and which, more 
certainly than anything else, will give them the secret of 
Power and Beauty. 

It was my privilege, a year or two since, to pass a week 
in one of the schools of the feeble-minded ; and I there saw 
six women, some of them quite young girls, devoted to the 
terrible work of waking up Will and Perception in those 
poor prisoners of mal-organization, so many of them fright- 
ful to look upon. They were doing their work under the 
strongest sense of humanity and religion. It would have 
been impossible to do it at all, as they were doing it, had 
they had no other inspiration than the pay they were 
receiving. The main reward was in their having some 
success in waking up the mind. In their countenances 
something angelic was dawning; and this was not my 
fancy merely, for I heard the same remark made again and 
again, by persons who went there as I did. I do not think 
one of these women wished to leave the good work ; and if 
acting on a mind-cherishing principle was so interesting, 
and productive of such reactive effects, in such sad circum- 
stances, how much more may be expected from working 
upon children fairly gifted! The charm of the sadder 
work was, that, like kindergartening, it stimulated to pro- 
found study of the laws of mental nature, in order to work 
reverently among them, instead of arbitrarily, in defiance 
or irreverence of them. To do this made these women 
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feel that they were working with God ; and this made them 
practical saints. But why cannot we believe that God is 
present, and acting with us, and wooing us to act with 
Himself, in the joyous paradise of life, as well as in 
chambers of disease, and among the wretched? Is He not 
the God of the living and joyful, as well as of the dying 
and sad? Why is the church-yard only a grave-yard ? 
Why should it not always be a kindergarten ? 

One of the pleasantest observations that I made of the 
kindergartens of Germany—and I went to the very best 
ones, those kept by the kindergartners whom Frceebel had 
trained—was the happy absorption of the teachers in the 
children ; their sympathy with them ; the utter companion- 
ship between them. I never saw a punishment; I never 
heard a Don’t (or its German equivalent) ; but when any- 
thing went wrong there was always a pause, and sometimes 
questions were asked ; and all seemed to wait till the inward 
guide had been brought out into consciousness (whether 
the thing in hand was social action or artistic work). 
Perhaps it might be harder work to govern American 
children. Their vivacious temperament, their lively, ener- 
gies, need “conscious law” asa curb, rather than as a spur. 
But all the more is it necessary for the American kinder- 
gartner to vivify the invisible guide; she should present 
order to the mind, by her genial questioning and conversa- 
tion over the work in hand, rather-than exert an arbitrary 
power which might stimulate the reaction of obstinacy or 
the subterfuges of cunning. To govern is not the whole 
thing. The question is how we govern; whether we so 
govern as to make a cringing slave, a cunning hypocrite, or 
an intelligent, law-abiding, self-respecting, willing servant 
of God. I have seen a magnetic teacher produce a marvel- 
lous obedience, and apparent order, by his imposing 
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presence and keen satire. He imagined that he governed 
by moral power ; but as soon as he was out of the school- 
room, the children were the victims of their own impulses, 
to which seemed given a stronger spring by the enforced 
repression. There is no order which is more than skin 
deep, unless it be the free, glad obedience of the child to a 
law, which he perceives to be creative because it enables him 
do something real. Nothing short of the union of love and 
thought can produce spiritual power, i. ¢., creativeness. 
It is only spiritual power that inaugurates order—the 
Eternal Beauty may be inaugurated in childhood and 
among childish toys. 

There is reason, on their own account, why we want our 
pupils, in this art of kindergartening, to be in their dis- 
position and circumstances above merely pecuniary motive 
for entering on the work; and that is, because it will be 
long before the work will pay much in money. I need not 
adduce any other proof of this than our experience in 
Boston ; where, for four years, the rarely gifted, thoroughly 
educated, religiously devoted Alma Kriege, poured out her 
young energies on classes of less than a score of children ; 
bringing her a pittance so small that she had to fill up the 
rest of her hours, which ought to have been given to recre- 
ation and culture, with other work, in order to pay for 
rent and necessary bread. Our rich and cultivated people 
will not forego a little more upholstery than is necessary, 
or a style of dress that makes the laundry bill—to say 
nothing of the mantua-maker’s and milliner’s—larger than 
the school bill, in order to give the required remunera- 
tion to the kindergartner for spending herself on their 
children in exhausting study and labor. But the truth is, 
people do not really believe that anything better can be 
done for children than to kill the time between the mother’s 
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arms and the season when they are to be taught to read ; 
and so this precious interval, when the habits of thought 
and affection are forming, is given up to be filled by chance, 
risking life-long difficulties for the child. Now, what is to 
reform this state of things? Nothing but the self-sacrificing 
work of kindergartners ; who, for the sake of enlightening 
these benighted parents, will do their work faithfully ; 
steadily refusing to undertake the care of those whom their 
parents will not trust to Freebel’s system. The refusal 
will not seldom force the truth on the parents—who when 
they know it, will be glad to know it. I do not say to any 
particular person, it is your duty to wear yourself out and 
half starve, for the sake of keeping a kindergarten. It is 
only you who are sufficiently free from other obligations, to 
give yourselves the privilege and luxury of working with 
God, on the paradisaical ground of childhood, who should 
enter this field. If you can make it your object to study 
how to avoid offending those who are beholding the face 
of the Father in heaven, by not hindering, but bringing 
them to Christ, which means helping them to grow as He 
did, in grace as in stature, and in favor with God and man, till 
like Him they become redeemers of their brethren from 
bondage, and can help to make earth the kingdom of 
heaven ; then you may hope, in your day and generation, 
to initiate kindergartening, and make the way smooth for 
those that follow. When the true thing is initiated, it 
will pay even in money; for parents will see that it is in- 
valuable. 

It is twenty-two years since Froebel died. He had made 
a band of kindergartners, and set them at work. They all 
began with small pecuniary reward. It was at first a 
starving business. In Europe, it is more difficult than it is 
here, to induce women of culture and position to undertake 
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any work which is paid for with money. Freebel’s genius 
had overcome this prejudice in a fewinstances. The ladies 
of one wealthy family in Hamburg became his pupils, one 
of whom introduced it into England, though under some 
great disadvantages. The Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow is 
the most important person inspired by Freebel; and the 
circumstances of her introduction to him are even pictu- 
resque. Being in feeble health, she went into an obscure 
village for rest and retirement; and one day asked the 
woman, with whom she boarded, if anything interesting 
was going on among the villagers? The woman replied, 
that there was “one queer thing, a natural fool who played 
about among the children, who followed him and were very 
much taken up with him.” The Baroness hardly heeded 
this singular assertion; but some time after, being abroad 
for exercise, she saw a white-haired man under a tree, with 
a group of children around him; and thinking this might 
be the “ natural fool,” she drew near, and was soon arrested 
by what she heard, and joined the little throng herself. 
Subsequent interviews with Froebel—for it was he—made 
a new era in her life, and she corresponded with him 
closely till his death. She has since been his chief apostle. 
After years of earnest work, with tongue and pen, she 
succeeded in getting rid of the injunction against his 
schools, made by the Prussian Government, which was 
jealous: of what claimed to be an improvement on their 
world-renowned Reform. Since this injunction was taken 
off, she has worked, by means of a normal school which 
she helped to found in Berlin; in which she lectured 
gratuitously many years, fighting earnestly against just 
such deteriorations of the system as have already begun to 
appear in this country. Some of the pseudo-kindergartens 
use the plays and occupations there, as here, in the most 
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superficial way. When children work by patterns, or are 
shown—instead of being told in words—how to do things, 
they merely imitate, with as little accompanimeat of in- 
tellectual action as a monkey ; and neither the mind nor 
the character will be developed, but rather dissipated and 
weakened. Others, especially in this country, use the plays 
in the intervals between lessons or reading; which, being 
taught before the mind has been regularly developed by 
success in doing things, and before the meaning of words 
has been Jearned in an adequate manner, are confused with 
a chaos of unrelated particulars, that it will take years of 
self-education, by and by, to grow out of; and in short, 
only a few vigorous natures fortunately situated ever sur- 
mount the difficulty. 

But the work of the Baroness has not been in vain ; and 
she writes in a late letter that a government decree has just 
been made in Austria, ordering that all the children between 
four and six years of age should be sent to kindergartens ; 
and that every normal. school must give kindergarten 
training, and every teacher, whether of that or the follow- 
ing stages of education, must be made acquainted with 
Freebel’s principles and practices. This great step is the 
final result of the agitation of the subject for the last few 
years in Europe, which began in the first Philosophers’ 
Congress at Prague, in 1867. The dying out of the 
teachers instructed by Froebel himself was manifestly pro- 
ducing a deteriorating effect in the quality of kindergart- 
ners; and his most intelligent and devoted disciples pro- 
posed to the Congress an effort for the revival of his science 
and art in its pristine purity and power. 

It is most desirable that such falsification and deteriora- 
tion do not get ahead in America. But there is impend- 
ing danger of it, and it can only be prevented by establish- 
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ing and keeping up adequate training-schools, and so 
informing public opinion, that it shall not be tolerated in 
the community to call by the sacred name of kindergarten 
anything short of it. There will necessarily be infant 
schools of an inferior quality for a long time, because it 
' will take time to make common an adequate education in 
the art of kindergartening; but let such be called play- 
schools. Pretenders in this profession should be frowned 
upon by all good people, as pretenders in the clerical pro- 
fession are. They do more harm than bad clergymen can, 
because the subjects of their teaching are more helpless and 
undefended, and can do nothing for themselves. 

I have thought it best to say all this to prepare the 
young ladies who offer themselves to our training-school 
in Boston, for a severe examination as to their qualifica- 
tions for entrance. The experience I have had in my 
apostolate in this cause, has brought me to the conclusion 
that in America the best way to proceed is, to induce the 
public authorities to have kindergartening taught in the 
State and city normal schools, and to open public kinder- 
gartens as fast as there are adequate teachers for them. We 
have a public kindergarten in Boston, which is at present 
in admirable condition, and so well taught that it may 
serve as a model. When there shall be one in every ward, 
under so thoroughly good a kindergartner, we may hope 
that the example will operate something like the ordinance 
of the Austrian Minister of Instruction. Everything 
depends on the quality of the first kindergartners we 
train—their spiritual, morakand intellectual quality-—which 
must be such as to operate in two ways; first, to do 
for the children the right thing; secondly, to educate the 
community to require it done as a general thing. Many 
characteristics of America give great encouragement. We 
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are not dragged back, as they are in Europe, by old customs, 
whose roots are intertwined with the heart-strings of in- 
herited sentiment. Our patriotic hearts fasten themselves 
on the great future that our fathers died to inaugurate. 
We must justify their ideal of universal equality, by an 
equal education, an equal opportunity for development of 
all our people. “The spirit that makes all things new,” 
as the heart of childhood craves, and its hand is eager to 
do, is “every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” to make alive the human heart. Therefore we leave 
behind us—more and more—those conventions of the Old 
World that have made even the great work of educating, 
the badge of a rank inferior to that which wields the sword 
of war. Some people groan at seeing how the growing 
facilities of getting money, which our institutions give to 
every man and woman of energy, is effacing the old distinc- 
tions of rank, But if our culture may be made universal, 
by employing part of this money in making public educa- 
tion adequate, what ground will be left for distinction of 
rank? What pretext for exclusion will there be, when 
there are none rude and uncultivated to be excluded? It 
is only by the fall of man, that any distinction of ranks 
came among the children of God. Children know nothing 
of them now—till we profane their golden age of innocence 
by revealing them. 
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Ir may be interesting to know what is being done in 
England with respect to THE KINDERGARTEN SysTEM OF 
Epucation. It was in October, 1872, that the first train- 
ing-school was established in Manchester, where for many 
years there has been kindergartens taught by kindergart- 
ners imported from Germany. We give the prospectus 
which has been sent to us: 

The Manchester Kindergarten Association beg to an- 
nounce that the classes for training teachers will be resumed 
on Monday, April the 21st. The course of instruction 
comprises lectures on the following subjects ; 


Drawing, ....00000 vveccecee seosceeee Witrraw Waker, Esq. 
MonpayYs: Theory and ‘Application ve the) Miss Barton. 
Kindergarten System...sse..04 


. sf Singing Miss Enmant. 
TUESDAYS : aan of Education W. H. Herrorp, Esq., B.A. 


Theory and Application of the 


Kindergarten Systems..esseovs } Miss Sxext and Miss Juriscu. 


THURSDAYS: { 


Physiology and Science o, 
Fripays: oe ania vt Dr. Boncwatot, Keq. 
Natural History Dr. ALcock. 
For pupils who intend to fit themselves for kindergarten 
teachers, practical instruction in established kindergartens 
forms part of the course, but oe for attending 


Fae 
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‘separate classes can be made with the Committee. The 
course continues two years, three terms of ten weeks, each 
year. 

FEES: 


Tre WuHoe Course: per Term for Teachers.........000 esseseee t eecceeees 
. id per Term for others 
SEPARATE Cuassrs: per Term of ten hours for Teachers 
- per Term of ten hours for others.s....00 ss.000 « 0106 


The attention of pupil teachers preparing to take their 
certificate is directed to the advantages offered by the kin- 
dergarten course, and with them special arrangements can 
be made. Not only those ladies, however, who intend to 
undertake the duties of Infant-School teachers or govern- 
esses, but all who wish to fit themselves to train children, 
will derive great benefit from having studied the kinder- 
garten course of instruction. 

For all information, apply in writing to the Honorary 
Secretary, Thomas G. Watson, No. 12 Police street, Man- 
chester. 

(The prospectus gives the names of the President of the 
kindergarten association, Henry Rawson, Esq., and six 
other officers ; also the names of the Council, which consists 
of forty-seven gentlemen and eighteen ladies.. Among 
these names are found those of Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., 
and lady, Professor Huxley, of London, and other men 
distinguished in science, well known in this country, and 
several of the reverend clergy.) 

To the prospectus is subjoined the following statement : 

The aim of the kindergarten system of training, in- 
tended for young children up to the age of seven, when 
school teaching proper should begin, is to prepare for all 
subsequent education. A short examination of the system 
will show that it is in idea far superior to any other 
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method of early training, while experience proves that its 
pupils acquit themselves well even under plans most 
dissimilar. The theory of the kindergarten is that every 
exertion of the faculties whether of body or mind will be 
healthful and pleasurable, so long as such exertion takes 
place without compulsion, without appeal to selfish 
motives, with no more than necessary restraint. ‘The ex- 
perience of parents and teachers may be appealed to as 
proving that children enjoy their employments most, and 
learn best, when associated in numbers. 

The kindergarten, therefore, gathers children together 
in numbers, which vary with class and other circumstances, 
and proceeds to exercise, on a plan most carefully reasoned 
out, all limbs and muscles of the body by marching, 
gymnastics, and regulated games; to practise all the senses, 
and tastes that depend directly upon the senses, by draw- 
ing, singing, modelling in clay, and many most beautiful 
“ occupations,” which in addition arouse invention—one 
of the highest human faculties, The intellectual powers, 
being in a rudimentary condition, are less directly called 
into action; but, the faculties of number and form, along 
with skill of hand, are so developed that the learning of 
“the three R’s” becomes incredibly easy. Above all, good 
feeling is exercised and evil feeling checked, by happy 
social life, in which the tender plants of the kindergarten 
see that each one’s happiness depends upon all, and that of 
all on each, 

Sedulous attention is paid to the effect of each employ- 
ment upon children of different temperaments. Sanitary 
conditions are most carefully observed, and unflagging 
interest is secured by frequent changes of occupation. 

Wherever the kindergarten has been fairly tried, its 
results have been lively enjoyment by the little pupils of 
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their “school” hours, and readiness to receive not as 
drudgery, but with delight, all opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge. This readiness, it is believed, would less 
often change into a hatred of lessons, if the subsequent 
school-teaching did not too commonly despise those indica- 
tions of natural taste and fitness which Freebel, in his 
system, has carefully interpreted and obeyed. The kin- 
dergarten schools for the poor, already established at 
Queen street, Salford, and in the Workpeople’s ‘Hall, 
Pendleton—where visitors are at all times most heartily 
welcomed—will convince anyone that this system is able 
to give a truly humanising and religious ‘training to 
children of the least favored class, gathered in large num- 
bers, even out of very neglected homes. By inspecting 
these schools also, intelligent persons will form an idea 
of the ingenuity and beauty of the processes by which this 
natural and simple training is effected. Thus too will be 
understood, that the kindergarten system, which in rela- 
tion to its pupils is the simplest and easiest possible 
because it travels along, not athwart, their natural tastes, 
is as respects its professors very far removed indeed from 
every day facility and rule of thumb. It demands in those 
who aspire to teach, a sincere love of children and an 
earnest devotion to duties which bring much _ pleasure 
when well performed, and it demands besides that they be 
willing to give up sufficient time and labor to become 
thoroughly instructed in the principles, and sufficiently 
practised in the use, of a machinery which, while beauti- 
fully simple in idea, is complicated in detail. A great 
and increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained in 
this system exists, as well for families as for kindergarten 
schools proper, and for infant schools commonly so called. 
To supply this demand is the purpose of the training school. 
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